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For the Youth’s Companion. 


CARRIAGES OF OLDEN TIME! 

It is pleasant as well as instructive to 
tall up some of the fashions of the people 
who lived years ago, and by contrast with 
the present see what progress the world 
pas made as centuries have glided away. 
The customs of old times seem to us now, 
many of them, very queer and inconveni- 
eat. How people were able at all to en- 
dare them is a wonder. So we feel. But 
we judge from the conveniences and lux- 
gies which we enjoy, the results of years 
ofthought and invention. Very likely 
those who live two or three hundred years 
from now will laugh at our grotesque ap- 
pearance, and declare our style of living, 
and the things which we esteem very con- 
venient and beautiful, to be rude and un- 
refined. ‘To illustrate what we have said 
about the past we give two or three pic- 
tures of the carriages which were used in 
Bogland by our Norman and Saxon fore- 
fathers. Rather rude structures they are, 
and upon the rough English roads, must 














































































































have given their occupants some capital 
exercise. 














CHARLEY. 
It was a cold, dull evening late in the 
Fall, and it had been raining dismally all 
theday. Charley had been pressing his 








looking at the troubled pools before the 
door, and wondering if the sky were sor- 





R's and the bright flowers had died in their 
VES, ff beds. 
o the GROF. Atlast he turned sighing away from 
{'xzer nig the window, and came to his mother who 
1 ot ee sitting very sadly bythe fire. It was 
alittle fire, but he knew they could not 
2 indthualil have any more, for since father had moved 
mere tthe West he had been very much 
‘nen € changed, and no longer seemed to have 


ys money to buy anything. 





little red nose against the window pane, | 


| 
|heavy walking-stick. Charley’s mother 
| grasped his arm, but he shook her rudely 
\off. * Do not whip the child,’ she gasped ; 
jand poor little Charley stood with his 
|large eyes full of terror, and two round 
|tears chasing down his pale cheeks. But 
the angry man advanced resolutely, with 
whip upraised, when Rover suddenly 
| sprang forward, snatched it from his hand, 
|and broke it in his strong teeth. Now 
| his rage knew no bounds, and Charley and 
his mother stood mute with terror, as 
amid a shower of missiles the dog was 
driven howling out of doors. 
| * As for you, sir,’ cried he, turning back 
into the room, ‘ you will spend the night 
jin the cellar;’ and he dragged him to- 
| wards the door leading to the little damp 
| vault under their rude, half-built house. 
| All entreaties were vain, and as Charley’s 
|mother staggered half-fainting against the 
{wall, she saw his sweet blue eyes very 
| large and¢wild with dread, and heard his 





imploring voice: ‘I am very sorry, don’t 

shut me up in the dark, not in the dark, 

But he unclasped his little 

clinging hands, and shut and locked the 
oor. 


to break After sitting awhile with his head upon 
vind his little palm, Charley began : 
hand orm ‘Mother, I mean to do a great deal for 
—_—" youwhen I am a little older; you shall 

have a warm fire, and something very good | 
sank toeat, every day.’ 
; BAKE His mother smiled when ‘she heard | 
“ Charley’s sweet voice, for he was her only | 
OMS child, and wished always to please her, | dear f mer? 
ms she said, gently, ‘ What will you 0, | moraet 
a Charley, and when will you be old| a 

enough ?’ 

‘Oh, mother! you want some one to 

help you so much that I think God will 
LASs. 2 

ltt me grow very fast. I shall be six years 
, dlinext week, and perhaps I shall be tall 
stom, enough then. I mean to begin work on 


_ Booped to caress the shaggy hide of his 
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my birth-day. But,’ added he half doubt- 
ingly, ‘if I should not be big enough, and 
You don’t have anything to eat—perhaps I 
Willsell Rover.’ 

‘Here his voice trembled a little, 


favorite—a young Newfoundland brought | 
fom his loved Eastern home. Just then| 
Sheavy, uncertain step was heard, and 
Charley’s bright lips grew pale. ‘Is it 
father ?” said he, inquiringly. 

*Yes,’ sighed his mother. 
Were in bed, Charley.’ 

The door opened, and there entered a} 
Man with hair disordered, and bloodshot 
eyes 


*I wish you 


ther could leave him alone. 
know that she lay insensible from the ef- 
|fects of a blow inflicted by his brutal fath- 
er, before starting to spend the night at 
eaic the tavern. 
It was very dark down in that damp 
cellar, and Charley always loved to see a 
light somewhere ; but he was a brave lit- 
tle fellow, and to pass the time away, and 
to give him pleasant thoughts, he sang 
very softly a part of his little hymn: 


* He who spread out the sky, 
That broad, blue canopy 
Who made the glorious sun, 
The moon to shine by night, 
The stars with eyes so bright, 
He loves thee, little one ;’ 


Poor Charley; he sat trembling upon 
the cold floor, and heard his mother’s sad 
voice, and his father’s angry words till at 
last all was still, and he thought they 
|slept, though it was strange that his mo- 
He did not 


repeating the last line with great empha- 


‘What are you doing here, you young sis, to encourage himself, 


“Witcal ?’ cried he, angrily; ‘to bed with 
Jou this minute.’ 


betoo near the fire, received a 


Other side of the room. Charley’s spirit 
Was aroused. 

‘Oh, father, do not kick poor Rover, he 

not know’— 

“What! do you pretend to dictate to 
Me;you young scamp?’ cried his father in | }y, 
*paroxysm of rage. ‘I think I will teach 
Jouand your dog both better manners :’ 
‘ad he reached down from the wall a 








* He Lovzs thee, little one.’ 

‘ And Charley’s mother, half-recovering 
Charley tremblingly prepared to obey, | from her strange stupor—smiled, for she 
poor, unfortunate Rover happening to| thought she heard the far echoes of some 
heavy kick, | angel choir, and she dreamed of Heaven. 
tad was sent with a mournful howl to the| But poor Charley did not dare to sleep, 
for, in the midst of his singing, he heard 
a very strange noise, and his brave little 
heart began to beat. 
self courageously, ‘It’s a rat, Charley. 
know it’s a rat,’ but his lip quivered sad- 
Soon there was a long, low growl, 
and Charley clasped his little hands and 
prayed, * Oh God, if that is a lion ora 
bear, do shut up its mouth, and make him 


But he said to him- 











SAXON PLEASURE CARRIAGE. 


who had discovered that Charley was 
there, and finding a hole through which 
to thrust his dear, old, faithful nose, he 
was trying to tell him that he sympathiz- 
ed with him. So Charley very gladly | 
crawled over as near Rover as he could, 
and laying his curly head upon the 
ground, overcome with weariness, he slept. 
When Charley’s mother was conscious 
enough to remember all that had happen- 
ed, she tried to rise and release her little 
boy, but when she had dragged herself to 
the door, she had not strength to burst 





ble till morning. In the first gray dawn 
her husband came sullenly home, and 
throwing her the key, told her to ‘ bring 
the rascal up, if he could behave.’ 

When Charley was roused from his 
troubled sleep, he was too stiff and sore 
to walk, and he was carried up, and plac- 
ed upon his little bed. All day long he 
seemed in pain, and at night a heavy fe- 
ver set in. His cheeks glowed brightly, 
and a wild light gleamed in his troubled 
eyes. A few days passed, and it was 
Charley’s birth-day, but he did not know 
it. He was talking,—talking all the 
time,—but his mother wept to hear him ; 
and his now sober father, as he stood by 
his bed, was filled with remorse. Some- 
times Charley would beg not to be left in 
the dark—sometimes he would fancy some 
terrible animal near him, and call to his 
mother, in an agony of terror, and some- 
times, in his delirium, he would hold long 
talks with Rover. Then the poor dog, 
who lay by his bedside, who lift his long 
silken ears, and with eyes full of mute 
distress, give a long, mournful whine.— 
It was raining too, and Charley seemed to 
know it and be troubled. 
But at last he slept, and when he awoke, 
it was late inthe evening. Charley turn- 
ed his languid eyes, and smiled to see his 
patient, loving mother beside him. 
‘Does it rain now?’ he asked faintly, 
as she clasped him in her arms. 
‘No, dear Charley.’ 





carried him to the window. 
It was a beautiful night after the storm, 
and Charley gave a long sigh of pleasure. 


sky, he said softly : 


I Heaven.’ 


his pale cheeks. 


LONDON COACH OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


stay the other side of the cellar ; don’t let|stood near, took in her wrinkled hand 
iteat me!’ But lo! it was poor Rover,|one slender wrist, and found it 


jthe lock, and so sat helpless and misera-|' 


‘ May I see the stars, then?’ and she 


After gazing a long time upon the brilliant 


_ ‘Ifany oneshould die to-night, mother, 
it would be very bright all the way to 


Then he folded his fair little palms, 
and the long lashes drooped wearily upon 


pulseless, 
and said, weeping : 

‘Would I were in thy place, sweet 
lamb, for thy happy little spirit has gone 
home, and far beyond the stars, the pure 
in heart has had its long desire, and is 
looking upon God.’ 

Charley’s father took a solemn vow 
over the motionless form of his little son, 
and from that bitter hour, was a changed 
and better man, striving ever to comfort 
his broken-hearted wife, who never again | 
received aught but kindness from lip or 
hand of her husband. | 
But Rover mourned and pined daily, 
and the snows of early winter found him 
dead upon Charley’s grave. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
THE MOON. 
* Soon as the shades of night prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And to the listening tribes of earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth.” 
John and Richard were led into an ear- 
nest conversation the other night, about 
the size of the moon. They were look- 
ing out of their chamber window, enjoy- 
ing a peep at the starry heavens, when 
the full-orbed moon presented her fair face 
over the roof of the neighboring buildings. 
* Look at the moon,’ exclaimed John, 


—_ 


are to an object the larger it appears.’ 


*I wonder,’ said Richard, ‘if you were 


on the western edge and I on the eastern 
edge, could we see each other across, and 
talk to each other as we do now ?” 


‘Oh no, Richard,’ replied Jobn, ‘the 


moon is not flat like a table, but round 
like an apple, and remember, if you and I 


were on the opposite sides, we should be 


two thousand miles apart.’ 


‘ Two thousand miles apart !’ exclaimed 
Richard. ‘ What, that little bit of a thing 
I see up there, two thousand miles across?’ 
* Yes,’ returned John, ‘and a hundred 
or two miles over.’ 

‘Why,’ continued Richard, ‘ that is as 
far asunder as the two ends of the Atlan- 
tic Cable.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ replied John, ‘ and if you 
and I could take hold of the opposite ends 
of the said cable, and fly away with it to- 
wards heaven, it would appear to grow 
shorter and shorter to the folks we left 
down here, till we arrived at the moon, 
when, if they could see the cable at all, 
its apparent length would be just about 
equal to the moon’s diameter.’ 

‘Then, if that is the case,’ returned 
Richard, ‘ were the moon to fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean, it would fill up the space 
between America and Europe.’ 

‘ That is just what it would do, my lit- 
tle astronomer,’ replied John, pleasantly. 

‘I wish it would, then,’ said Richard, 
‘ for we should be able to skate over to 
Europe then, as on a surface of ice; it 
looks so beautiful and smooth.’ 

* Not so smooth either,’ continued John. 
‘It is only distance that “lends enchant- 
ment to the view.” On nearer approach 
we should find the moon’s surface fright- 
fully furrowed—nothing but rocks and 
caverns, mountains and valleys, as if it 
had been plowed over by an army of 
giants. More than this, her big round 
side would swell up for hundreds of miles 
beyond the clouds, (where there is no air 
to breathe) and would form a far worse 
obstacle to our passage to Europe than 
the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

* And youare sure, John, that the Atlan- 
tic Cable would only reach from side to 
side of that little moon ?” 

* Quite sure,’ returned John; ‘ it can be 
proved beyond doubt.’ 

‘I can hardly believe it,’ said Richard. 
‘I will go and ask my father.’ [Exit Dick. 





A TRUE DOG-STORY. 








‘isn’t she beautiful? How quietly she 
stole up from behind the house-top, and 
shot down her pale light into the alley- 
way! How round she is to-night! I 
saw by the Almanack this morning that 
she is fifteen days old. The whole of her 
bright side, upon which the sunis shining, 
is now turned towards the earth. If any 
folk are living on the opposite side of her, 
how dark they will have it for the next 
few days, until she comes round again be- 
tween us and the sun.’ 

‘Isn’t she like a fifty-cent piece, John ?’ 
interrupted Richard, ‘and just the size of 
it too !’ 

* Of what, Richard—ofa fifty-cent piece 
—of a silver half-dollar? Why, to me 
she looks as broad as a large-sized plate ; 
but I know that people differ as to the ap- 


than she does in mid-sky; but this can- 


nearer to her when she is over our heads ; 


















‘He is very tired, and sleeps again,’ 
said his mother. But old Aunt Katy, who 








and you know, Richard, the nearer we 


parent size of the moon, and when she is 
rising some persons fancy she looks larger 


not be, since we are four thousand miles 


There was a ship called the Washington, 
bound for China, filled with passengers. 
On board this ship were an officer of the 
army and his wife, with their only child, a 
little boy of five years of age, and a large 
Newfoundland dog, called ‘ Bobby.’ 
Bobby was a great favorite with all the 
people in the ship, because he was so 
brave, so good-tempered, and so funny 
and playful. Sailors as well as passen- 
gers all liked brave Bobby. He would 
romp on the deck with anybody that 
chose. Sometimes, when the ship was 
going slowly, he would jump overboard 
and dash through the sea after a biscuit, 
or anything else that might be thrown in 
for him. ‘ 

But his most constant playmate was a 
little boy, the son of his master. This 
boy was a merry little fellow, and as fond 
of Bobby as Bobby was of him. They 
used to make a fine noise in their droll 
games of play, rolling over and over each 
other like a couple of young porpoises.— 
And, though the little boy was sometimes 
rather rough in his frolics with Bobby, 
and hit him on the head and back, yet 
Bobby was always gentle as a lamb to 
him. 

The voyage had been very safe and 
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pleasant, until within three days’ sail of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Evening was 
coming on; the sun was setting in dark 
clouds, so that the dusk had commenced 
unusually early. The night watch of the 
ship had been set, and the wind had risen 
so that the ship was sailing very fast.— 
The boy and the dog were romping to- 
gether, tugging each other, when ona 
sudden the ship gave a heavy roll, and the 
child fell overboard splash into the sea. 

It had by this time become so dark that 
objects could not be distinguished many 
yards distant. A general cry of ‘ A hand 
over !’ was made by the men who saw the 
boy fall. Two or three sailors ran and 
threw lines over, and a stray coop that 
was found lying by the capstan, while the 
officer of the watch sang out, ‘ Bring the 
ship to—bring the ship to, or the boy is 
lost!’ 

The order was scarcely given when Bob- 
by, now for the first time missing the 
chid, gave a loud bark, and, seeming to 
guess what had happened, cleared the 
taffrail with a bound ; and the captain and 
boy’s parents, with the other passengers 
who had come on deck to learn the cause 
of the outcry and bustle, saw the dog 
swimming away like a mad creature in the 
direction of the stern. 

It was too dark to see him distinctly ; 
however, he was dimly perceived to dive, 
and then dimly to appear again above wa- 
ter, and snatch at something. It was, 
however, too dusky for any body on deck 
to be sure what it was that he really saw. 
The dog was now out of sight, and no- 
thing was visible but the surface of the 
water. The mother covered her eyes with 
her hands, not daring to look, fearful lest 
she should see the corpse of her darling 
child floating on the waves; while the 
father, equally unhappy, jumped into the 
jollyboat, which the men, in all haste, had 
been getting ready, that he might spare no 
effort to recover his beloved son. 

It was many minutes before the jolly- 
boat could be lowered and manned; the 
men rowed with all their might in the di- 
rection they had seen the dog take at first: 
The darkness had so much increased that 
the sailors could hardly see, and began to 
give up the child as lost. 

The father, in great misery, sat at the 
head of the boat, trying to see through 
the surrounding gloom, and listening anx- 
iously to every sound. 


T hear a splash—lI hear a splash on the} 


larboard quarter !’ said he, starting up.— 
*Pull on—be quick—it must be my 
child !’ 

The helmsman turned the tiller, the 
men pulled with redoubled force, and in a 
moment the faithful Bobby, with the child 
in his mouth, was alongside. Poor crea- 
tures! they were nearly exhausted when 
they were hauled into the boat. The fa- 
ther took the child into his arms, and the 
faithful Bobby sank down to the bottom 
of the boat, panting, and almost lifeless. 

The men rowed back to the ship. Great 
indeed was the mother’s joy when she saw 
her child, that she thought was gone for- 
ever, in the arms of his father, and good 
Bobby with him also. They all got safe 
on board the ship again, and the father, 
thanking the sailors for helping him to re- 
cover his son, went down into the cabin 
with the mother, child, and dog. Every 
remedy was used that the doctor of the 
ship advised, to make the half-drowned 
boy well again. 


Bobby, after he had shaken the pnd! 


from his shaggy coat, could not be per- 
suaded to leave the child’s side. There 
he stood, licking one of his little hands, 
till the child became so much better as to 
be able to stroke and hug him as usual.— 
Brave Bobby seemed as happy as any body 
when both the father and mother hugged 
and praised him too. And when the boy 
could speak again, they made a little party 
in the cabin, where before all had been 
sad. 

After this circumstance of saving the 
child’s life in so brave a manner, there was 
not aman on board that ship but loved 
the dog as a father might love his child, 
and well did Bobby deserve it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope some of the 
passengers were to be landed, and among 
others the master of Bobby, with his wife 
and child. All those who remained in the 
ship were sorry to part with good Bobby. 

The boats were prepared for the passen- 
gers and their luggage. All those who 
were to leave had got into the boats, the 
little boy was in his mother’s lap, and 
Bobby, whom the sailors were holding to 
pat and take leave of, was just going to 
eap into the boat after his master, when 
the officer stood up, and told the sailors 
to hold him tight by the collar until the 
boats should have rowed some way to- 
wards the shore. ‘You will see what a 
strong swimmer Bobby is,’ said he. ‘ Let 
us start before him, and he will soon over- 
take us; when I hold up my handker- 
chief, let him go.’ 

* Ay, ay,’ cried the sailors, and two of 
them held him by the collar. Poor fel- 
low ! he thought he was to be left behind, 


and he did not like it. He tugged and 
hauled, and yelled and barked, to get to 
his friends ; but it was of no use. The 
boat put off without him. He was let 
loose as agreed on, and was soon over the 
side. 

All the people in the boats, as well as 
those on board the ship, were eyeing Bob- | 
by with delight; and he had just reached 
midway, between the ship and the boats, 
when the creature set up a shrill howl, 
and threw himself out of the water.— 
Every body thought he had the cramp; 
but O, no; the flash of white that glanced 
like lightning close against him the next 
| minute told the truth; and ‘A shak! a 
|shark ! sounded from boats to ship, and| 
|ship to boats, in loud cry. All stood| 


| trembling, with their eyes fixed upon the} 








unfortunate dog. ‘Tbe boats stayed still|says that when people have made an ap- | ful thing to have the stillness of her mid- 


for an instant, the men resting upon their | 
oars as if panic-struck. But again, in| 


another instant, ~re of the boats was to 

|be seen putting back, the men rowing 
| wi 
| 


th all their might. 
Poor Bobby! He kept swimming 
|away right and left, now diving, now) 
| doubling, as if he knew his danger, while 
|every now and then he gave a short fierce | 
| howl, and showed his grinders, never giv | 
|ing the vile shark time to turn on its back, | 
| which it must do before it can give the| 
fearful bite. 
The poor dog swam and dodged with a| 
skill and speed, and maintained the un-| 
|equal contest in a manner that surprised | 
jeverybody ; but it was evident that his| 
|strength was nearly exhausted, when the 
| boat that had put back came sufficiently | 
(near for him to hear himself called, and| 
‘encouraged to hold out. ‘ Here, Bob, | 
{here!’ The shark turned on its back, and | 
| opened its horrid jaws. ‘Poor Bobby! 
\dear Bobby!’ shrieked the boy ; and a lad 
| who stood at the head of the boat, hoping 
|to save the dog, threw a handspike which 
|he held at the ravenous monster. Butthe 
lad was in such a flurry, from terror and | 
| anxiety, that he missed the shark, and the 
spike fell into the water. At this failure 
|the child screamed aloud, in an agony of 
| fright and sorrow. ‘O! save poor Bobby; 


every body thought poor Bobby was gone, | 
when the father of the child, who, ever 
since the boat had come within gunshot of 
the shark, had been watching for the pro- 
per opportunity to save the faithful dog, 
fired. The gun was leveled with so true 
an aim, that he shot the cruel shark | 
through the head, and splintered those; 
horrid jaws that were ready to devour| 
poor Bobby. | 

The shark sank, the sea became tinged | 
with blood, and the father throwing down 
the gun, stretched out his arm and pulled 
the dog, exhausted with fatigue and ter- 
ror, into the boat, before the shark, who 
was not quite dead, could again rise to 
the surface of the water. The child threw 
his arms around the poor dog’s neck ; the 
sailors of the ship, who were all intently 
on the watch, and the men in the boats, 
set up one loud shout of joy—‘ Hurra! 
hurra! Bobby is saved—the shark is kill- 
ed; hurra! hurra!’ That night it seem- 
ed as if Bobby could not sufficiently show 
his gratitude. He wagged his tail, he 
| licked his master’s hand, and tried to let} 
| everybody see that he was well pleased at 
| his escape.—Sargent’s Monthly. 














| MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
| ba 
‘IS THERE NOT A CAUSE?’ 


| Impetuosity is a striking feature in the 
|character of some people. They rush to 
conclusions before they have listened to 
|reasons ; they pronounce a verdict with- 
| out hearing the trial. They do not putin 
| practice the command to ‘ judge nothing 
| before the time.’ They do not exemplify 
that lovely feature of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘Charity hopeth all things.’ Such 
persons are occasionally made to blush for 
their own impatient judgment of others, 
and thus learn for the future to wait and 
more meekly to inquire, ‘Is there not a 
cause?’ The following true incident may 
serve as an illustration. 

I few years ago I was visiting in the 
family of a well-known clergyman, who 
certainly practised the apostolic injunction 
to ‘use hospitality without grudging.’— 
He had always a warm welcome for his 
friends, whether they came as invited or 
unexpected guests, and he was also ‘not 
forgetful to entertain strangers.’ 

One fine summer’s morning my friend 
was summoned from his study to greet an 
old parishoner, who, with his wife, had 
just arrived froma distant part of the 
country to visit some relatives in the great 
metropolis. Their visit was a pleasant 
surprise. They had been for many years 
members of my friend’s congregation in a 
remote town, and were warmly attached 
to him. They therefore lost no time after 
their arrival in London in calling on their 
old pastor. He pressed them to remain 
and spend the day with bis family. They 








had, however, some ious ents 
whick prevented their doing so, but they 
promised to come the following week to 
an early dinner, and remain all night at 
his house. The day and hour being fixed, 
they took an affectionate farewell, full of 
the pleasing anticipation of a more length- 


|ened opportunity for renewing their social 


intercourse. 

The day appointed arrived, and every- 
thing had been prepared with kind and 
thoughtful consideration for the comfort 
of these old and valued friends. The 
clock had struck two, the hour fixed on 
for dinner; everything was ready; but 
the expected guests did not arrive. 

* Really, mamma,’ exclaimed a bright, 
lively girl of thirteen, ‘1 wonder Mr. and 
Mrs. F do not come; papa always 


pointment they ought to keep it.’ 

‘I’m sure it is a great shame to keep us 
all this time waiting for our dinner,’ said 
little James. 

‘Hush! hush! my dear children,’ said 
their mother, ‘ you must learn to exercise 
a little more patience. Besides, it is 
wanting in politeness and respect to your 
parents’ friends to make such remarks.— 
You have only waited half an hour. I 
shall wait an hour longer, and then we 
will have dinner. 
skeins of knitting-cotton for me, and that 
will help to make the time pass more 
quickly and pleasantly.’ 

Notwithstanding this gentle reproof to 
her children, Mrs. R at length began 
to feel her own patience tried. She re- 
marked to her husband that it certainly 
was very strange that Mr. and Mrs. F 
did not arrive. ‘I think,” she said, ‘ that 
they ought at least to have sent a note to 
explain the cause of their not keeping 
their engagement ; they must know that 
we should wait dinner for them.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, it does appear 
strange ; but, no doubt it will be satisfac- 
torily explained. We will now take our 
dinaer; very likely we shall receive a 
note by this evening’s post to account for 
our disappointment. In the meantime, 
we may rest assured that it has not been 


save my dear Bobby!’ cried he; and| occasioned through any carelessneas on | 


our friends’ part, but that something very 
urgent and unexpected must have delain- 
ed them.’ 

‘It is just like you to say so; you al- 
ways try to find some good excuse for ab- 
sent friends when any one attempts to 
blame them. I wish I could learn to be 
equally gencrous in my judgment of others, 
and equally patient under little disap- 
pointments. Why is it that one is often 
so much more inclined to be ruffled and 
annoyed by little vexations and disap- 
pointments than by great ones ?” 

‘I think it is because we attempt to 
bear them ourselves. Our great troubles 
we feel we cannot bear, and therefore we 
take them at once to Him who so graci- 
ously and so lovingly invites us to ‘ cast 
our burden upon the Lord ;” and we can 
both testify how faithful he is tohis prom- 
ise that * He will sustain us.” We ought, 
however to bear in mind that his gentle 
ear is attentive to every cry of his dear 
children. If, indeed, ‘* He hears the 
young ravens, when they cry,” how much 
more will the least complaint of his own 
people meet with his sympathy. It is his 
own command, “In everything by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God.” 
We shall never find any other resting- 
place, either under our little or great 
trials.’ 

Many other profitable remarks were 
made by this dear servant of God, which 
made the evening pass away most plea- 
santly and happily. No letter, however, 
arrived, and we retired to rest somewhat 
anxiously wondering what the cause could 


e. 

While seated at the breakfast-table in 
the morning, the servant handed a num- 
ber of letters to her master. Among 
them was one with a deep black border, 
directed by a stranger’s hand. This let- 
ter Mr. R—— instantly opened with an 
anxious expression of countenance. Alas! 
it did indeed convey sad tidings of their 
expected guests. It was written by their 
youngest son, who thus briefly stated the 
cause of his parents’ absence on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Mr. and Mrs. F were staying at 
the house of a married daughter, whose 
only child, a lovely boy of eight months 
old, was very ill. Although under the 
care of a nurse whom the mother regard- 
ed as worthy of confidence, yet the kind- 
hearted grandmother could not sleep on 
account of her anxiety about this dear 
child. At two o’clock in the morning she 
quietly stole out of bed, and crept up 
stairs to the nursery so gently that no 
one in the house was ewoke by it. Her 
object was to satisfy her own mind as to 
the care bestowed by the nurse upon the 
poor little patient, and also to ascertain if 
there were any amendment in his symp- 
toms. 

She quietly opened the nursery-door, 


and entered the room, going towards the 
cot, which stood close beside the nurse’s 
bed. The nurse was fast asleep. Mrs, 
F bent over the cot to ascertain 
whether the infant slept. What, then, 
must have been the shock to her loving 
heart to discover that the dear babe was 
dead! The effect was such that she in- 
stantly fell to the ground and expired.— 
The nurse started up, and her loud 
scream ef terror brought others speedily to 
the spot. 

What a scene presented itself. There 
stood the mistress of the house trembling 
violently with agitation, though as yet un- 
conscious of the cause. A few moments, 
however, sufficed to show her that by one 
stroke she was left both motherless and 
\childless. It was, indeed, a solemn, aw- 





|night slumbers disturbed in such a way as 
}this. Oh! death, thou art indeed the 
king of terrors! How relentless is thy | 
iron grasp, how unsparing thy demand! 
Art thou so greedy of thy prey that thou 
couldst spare neither the aged mother nor 
the lovely babe? Yet thou hast done 
thy worst, and what hast thou accomplish- | 
ed? Thou hast but sent, we trust, that | 
aged Christian and that little one in the| 
‘same chariot of glory to their heavenly | 





You may wind these|Father’s mansions. Though stern in thine of her books 


aspect, thou wast but the messenger to 
call them to their everlasting home. 


* They looked—she was dead! 
Her spirit nad fled. 
e soul undrest 
¥rom her mortal vest 
Had stepped in her car of heavenly fire, 
And proved how bright 
Were the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight !’ 


When Mr. R had finished reading 
the letter, there was a long deep pause. 
|No one seemed disposed to speak; the 
| tears rolled down Mrs. R: ’s face ; she | 
{evidently felt some degree of self-reproach | 
at the recollection of having supposed, | 
even for one moment, that any blame at- 
tached to her friend. This melancholy | 
occurrence had taken piace the very night | 
previous to the intended visit ; so that at 
the very time when they were looking out 
for their guests, one of those guests had 
bid farewell to earth, and taken up her 
abode in the realms of everlasting glory. 

As for myself, I learned a lesson which | 
Ihope will never be forgotten. I shall 
certainly endeavor to imitate the example 
of my esteemed friend Mr. R , and, 





before I condemn them, and inquire, ‘ Is 
there not a cause ?” 


THE COAL AND THE DIAMOND. 
A coal was hid beneath the grate— 
Too often modest merit’s fate— 
*T was small, and so, perhaps forgotten ; 
Whilst in the room, and near its size, 
In a fine casket, lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state a diamond lies. 
*So, little gentleman in black,’ 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
‘I hear, in philosophic clack, 
Our families are close allied ; 
But know, the splendor of my hue— 
Excelled by nothing in existence— 
Should teach such grimy folks as you 
To keep at a respectful distance.’ 
At these reflections on his name, 
‘The coa} soon reddened into flame. 
Of his own real use aware, 
He only answered by a sneer— 
‘T scorn your taunts, good Bishop Blaze, 
And envy not your charms divine ; 
For know, { boast a double fame, 
For I can warm as well as shine.’ 


{ 
GRATITUDE OF A GOAT. 

A gentleman who had taken an active 
share in the rebellion of 1715, escaped af- 
ter the battle of Preston, and sought 
refuge at a lady’s house; she caused him 
to be conducted to a cave, and supplied 
him with provisions. When he reached 
the centre of the cave he found an obsta- 
cle; he drew his dirk, but unwilling to 
strike, lest he might take the life of a 
companion, he stooped down, and discov- 
ered a goat with her kid stretched on the 
ground. He perceived that the animal 
was in pain, and ascertained that her leg 
was fractured. He bound it up, and of- 
fered her a share of the bread beside him ; 
but she stretched out her tongue to ap- 
prise him that her mouth was parched 
with thirst; he gave her water, which she 
took readily, and then ate some bread.— 
After midnight he ventured out of the 
cave; all was still; he plucked an arm- 
ful of grass, and cut tender twigs, which 
the goat accepted with joy and thankful- 
ness. The prisoner derived much com- 
fort from having a living creature in his 
d , and he d and fed her ten- 





derly. 

Theman who was entrusted to bring 
him supplies, fell sick, and when another 
attempted to penetrate into the cavern, 
the goat furiously opposed him, present- 
ing her horns in all directions, til] the 
fugitive hearing a disturbance came for- 
ward. 

This new attendant giving the watch- 
word, removed every doubt of his good 
intentions, and the Amazon of the recess 





when disappointed by others, quietly wait | P 





ll 
obeyed her banefactor in permitti 
toadvance. The paved Rh a mi hin 
ed that had a band of military 

the cavern, his grateful patient 
have died in his defence. \ 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 


ANNETTE’S RAGGED CLABs, 

As Annette S , 2 happy lit 
about nine or ten years old, a men 
from school one summer aftern 
path was impeded by the gambols of , 
dirty ragged boy, who was Jumping 
the door-steps, turning somersaults 9 
flags, and otherwise expressing his 
indifference to the world around him, aq 
everything in fact, but his own 
enjoyment. His dirty face, when it 
the right side up, showed signs of intglf. 
gence, and Annette wondered how 
he could prefer to put it where hig fog 
should be. 

‘Perhaps, if he knew anything inhi, 
head he would not like to stand upon jt* 
gravely meditated Annette ; and beled, 
could skip out of the way, another ton, 
brought his feet into contact with by 
school-bag, and away it flew into the mig. 
dle of the street. Annette heard the {ij 
with dismay, and hastily m 
and caught them up, while the boy stood 
hesitating whether to run away; Da 
Annette’s good-humored face, as gy 
returned on to the path, seemed to infy. 
ence him. 

*I didn’t mean it, miss, said he sheep. 
ishly. 

‘No, I know you didn’t,’ said Annet 
kindly ; but why do you like to go tpm 
your head?’ 

‘It’s good fun,’ returned the boy repeat 
ing the performance with infinite glee, only 
keeping clear of his little questioner, 

* Poor boy,’ thought Annette, ‘ I wonde 
if anybody ever teaches him anything; 
and she stopped and looked compassion 
ately on him; then, going closer, she 
said, in a tone of childish simplicity, but 
with a true hearted interest that would 
have done honor to the most devoted 
Christian in the land, ‘ Little boy, Wil 
you tell me, do you know anything about 
Jesus Christ?” 

*No, I don’t; who is He?’ said th 
ragged boy, staring at her with si 
rise. 

* Poor boy! then you don’t know that 
He is the Saviour, God’s own Son, and 
that He came down from heaven to save 
bad people, and make them good.’ 

* No, I don’t; 1 never heard about Him; 
but I ain’t so bad as Dick and Bill; they 
is bad, and no mistake.’ 

‘We are all in some bad way,’ said 
Annette, ‘and I should so much liketo 
tell about Jesus Christ. Will you come 
with me, and I'll read to you about Him 
and then you will know the way tok 
saved?’ And leading the way to he 
father’s door, which was unlatched, she 
pushed it open, and bade the wondering 
boy follow her. 

At the end of the pasaage was a smil 
room which looked into the narrow slip 
of ground called, in town, ‘a garden’ 
The room was used as a play-room, and 
was but scantily furnished. Here A» 
nette eagerly hung her bonnet on a hook, 
took up her Bible, and sat down on alow 
form, bidding the boy sit beside ber 
Then she began to tell him that the Bible 
is God’s book to teach how His dear Sm 
came to die for sinners; how minding 
what it says, makes people love tobe 
good and wish to go to heaven; how 
Jesus made His disciples let children 
come to Him that he might bless them; 
and how those who come to Jesus 
taken care of, so that they need 
ragged and dirty. Then, feeling 
possibility of telling half she, w*sth 
was ready to cry at the shortn’ yess 
opportunity, until a suddejin 
darted into her mind, and brig’ bates , 
she exclaimed— 

* Will you learn to read? £ \shall 
you? And then you can see dehll 
for yourself, and I can save up m 
to get you a Bible.’ 

*Yes, I’ll like that; shall I come 
morrow, again?’ said the boy, 
his eyes wide at the strange interést 
this little girl, whose face was 
with animation and love. 

‘ Yes, to-morrow,” replied Annette, dé 
lighted at his readiness to learn. ‘Bt 
you must learn a text now, for fear some 
thing makes you stay away to-morrow 
Then she taught him, ‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
saved ;’ and after making him repeat it 
many times, she told him he might*®? 
now.’ 

As Annette raised her eyes, which bel 
been earnestly fixed on her pupily’ 
met the gaze of her mother, who 
stood in mute surprise for some 7 
at the door. or 

Annette sprang into her arnes, abl 
lad, rather aghast at the sight of the 
ran into the street. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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My dear Annette, you should have 
; me first about this,’ said her 
anxiously ; * You don’t know the 






’ 
” mamma, he didn’t know anything 
Jesus Christ, and I was in such a 
parry to tell him, mamma, for fear he 
should run away, that I forgot to ask 
whether you were in. But you will let 
teach him, won’t you, dear mamma? 
cannot be saved you know, if Jesus 
not save him, and he can’t learn to 
till he loves Jesus, mamma.’ 

You shall teach him, my darling, if he 
js willing to come and learn,’ said the hap- 
My eful mother. 
he ragged boy did come tolearn. At 
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Perle game hour the next day, leaping, rac- 
“a re ing, tumbling along, he found his way to 
it stood 2? door, where Annette was anxiously | the philosophers were mute. 
f intel. awaiting him. This time her mamma sat ——— 
w much at work in the room, and the boy and his 
his exe teacher sat side by side on their low seat} What is Caste, do you ask? 
before the window. 
ng inthis At first he seemed particularly amused | 
upon it! at the curious looking things she called | 
| ee sthe alphabet,’ but he soon learned the 
aa tired or impatient, she closed the book, |} 
the mid. and taught him a verse of Scripture, and, 
1 the fall fy some lines of a hymn. 
stily mm Ragged schools were not established | 
Oy stood a thes and Mrs 
ay; bit ghool to which to transfer her litle | ; 
a ihe ’s protege. She spoke kindly die, if possible, as their fathers died. 
to infty. f° him, and learned that his father was | an 
dead and his mother very poor; that he! 
ne sheep. was often half starved, and earned what| 
he could by begging, selling matches, or 
Annetiy (gp anythi that could be obtained, whether | 
ee ee iwaye honestly did not exactly | 
. } , | pectable society. 
oY repeal ‘If you will come and learn steadily, 
glee, only and try to be a good boy, I will find some | a 
oner, dothes for you, and perhaps your mother | *OT™€¢- 
T wondy (will ake you to church, and you could go |that are thought the most honorable, are | 
nything ? tothe Sunday school. Would you like|those of the Brahmin, or priest, and the | @sked the lady. 
m passion: that;’ asked Mrs. S. 
oser, she ‘No; I'd rather come to Miss. 
licity, bat teach me well enough.’ 
at would ‘Ol; mamma, on Sunday? May hein- | 
ern of my dinner for him. C 
‘ing about ~ cried Annette, clapping her hands | the people in a degraded state. For it 
with joy. 
” said the (Be you know why my little girl is so| 
with sip g pletsed?” said Mrs. S., seeing the boy gaze | 
upon Annette with astonishment. 
know that | '40; I’m wondering at her all the society than that of his father before him. 
Seal BT's tell you. She loves the Lord] 

‘Twill tell you. e loves the Lord} : 
rh Jesus Christ, and she knows, because the = and nating obs. 
out Him; Bible says it, that only those who know | 
Bill ; they andlove Him, can be saved from wicked- | 

ness here, and punishment in another 
way,’ said world after they die; and she wishes} Hindoos :— 
ich liketo Me"ty one she sees to love Him, and ret 
you come good and happy always; and now she 
bout Him thinks that, when you hear how kind and | 
way tobe loving Jesus is, you will wish to be his | 
ay to her hild too. She has a pretty hymn about| 
.iched, the (2888 who lives above the sky;’ and) 
wondering when you can say it nicely, don’t you| 

hoe ary mother will be pleased to hear 

it? the little boy who learns and 
peers thinks about Jesus, will, I hope, try to be i 
as » Wi kind and dutiful to his poor mother.” 
-roomael ‘I'm not as bad as Dick Bankes ; he’s 
Here An (ty bad to his mother,’ said the boy. 
on aileie ‘Oh, how dreadful!’ cried Annette ; 
non alow (4.00 bring him with you, and I can tell 
reside her, (tim what the Bible says about it. Bring 
t the Bible (Uimon Sunday.’ 
‘= dear So [4 May be he wont’t come, but I'll try.’ 
w mind And he did try, and Dick Bankes did 
love tobe Mm ™*, and others also; and the dear lit- 
aven ; hov tle girl spent the happiest hours of her | 
t children lifein telling the poor ragged boys how 
sless them; Jesus pitied, and died to save poor sin- 
> Jesus - : 
néoll ‘My Annette must not forget, while 
ing deeeall\the means in her power,’ said her 
yl ‘ddemeemer, ‘that the life-giving blessing is 
taess fl Mehang of God. He alone ‘ teacheth | 
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tut he answers prayer, and nev- 
bless at some time or other, the 
ork which has been done for 
af Jesus, and the glory of His 
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little girl cannot, and need not, 
tate Annette in the precise manner of 
tg good; but in the tender, loving 
itwhich pitied the ignorant and lost, 

















minutes prior, to pass the ordeal. 


it is forcing children to live, and act, an 
obtain their livelihood just as their parents | 


smiths, tailors, and beggars, as their fath- 
ers were, and must live as their fathers 


| different classes, or castes in society are 


| does not make any difference if a young 
man is talented enough to rule an empire, 
he cannot rise to any higher position in 


the curtaiu of nerves which is there spread |and loooked out of the window, and thi’ 
receive it, it imparts the most pleasing dear old sun winked and blinked at her 

sensations, and tells its story of the outer;and said, ‘ Hurry up, little girl, and pu 

world with a minuteness of detail, anda ho-/on your pink muslin, and your new gaite 

liness of truth. Philosophers once sought | boots, and go to see your grandmamm:- 
to weigh the sunbeam ; they constructed a : 
most delicate balance, and suddenly let in} 
upon it a beam of light; the lever of the | Her mother was not there, but Letty lay 
balance was so delicately hung that the|on the bed playing with her fat toes. 
fluttering ofa fly would have disturbed it. | Anne climbed up beside her, and poked 
Everything prepared, the grave men took|her finger under the lumpy chin, and 
their places, and with keen eyes watched 
the result. 


The sunbeam that was to de- | 


CASTE IN INDIA. 


or’s, the beggar’s sons must be black- 


y of the children should do differently 


) 
| 


from what their parents had done before | 
them, in common every day acts, no mat- | 
ter how trivial the acts might be, they|of the clothes-horse.’ 
would be disgraced and scouted from res- | 


| 


By such a foolish law, 


In India the classes or castes | 


farmer. These stand in the first rank. All| * O, I take care of the baby,’ answered 
Shecan | others—the merchant, the goldsmith, all «My 
\the different trades—are lower in rank, | y 


deed? And you know, I can save some and less respectable. The effect of this Anne very greatly, and she did not deign 
Oh, isn’t that | custom is to destroy ambition, and to keep |to answer. 


| 


If his father was a beggar, he must be a 


Here is a good illustration, given, we 
believe, by a missionary, of some of the 
workings of the caste feeling among the 


A Brahmin and a Brahmin boy came to 
the window of my room to speak with me. 
While conversing, my little sons came 
upon the verandah and near the window 
where the Brahmins stood, when they 
shrunk away, lest they should be touched 
by the children of the missionary. I talk 
and reason with them on the folly of such 
They defend themselves, and 
the Brahmin informs me of an incident 
which lately occurred, as showing the 


| w 


cried, ‘ Letty, sun shines, and we are go- 
ing to grandmamma’s.’ 
cide the experiment had left the sun'eight ,understand very much about it, but she 
It had | felt the sunlight dancing in Anne’s eyes, 
flown through ninety-five millions of miles | and her heart was brim full of baby joy ; 
of space in that short measure of time, and | 80 she began to crow as loud as she could, 
it shot upon the balance with unabated |and kicked her soft feet round in all kinds 
velocity ; but the lever moved not; and | of twisty ways. 

Anne was put into the pink muslin and 

|gaiters, and dumpy Letty was rolled up 

|into the funniest little bundle of cambric, 
In India| 22d ribbons, and white merino, and they 
a all went away to see grandmamma. 


. " |she had kissed her grandmother, you 
did before them. A carpenter 8 sons must would not have supposed it could be the 
names of the letters ; and when he looked | be carpenters. The blacksmith’s, the tai- | same girl who, before she left home, could 
|not stand still long enough to have her 
|dress fastened. There she sat in a little 

chair, straight and prim, with both hands 
: 2 ‘*|folded on the pink muslin, and perfectly 
ss. 8. knew of no suitable | did, eat as their fathers eat, dress as their | satisfied with herself. By and by a lady 
| fathers dressed, and we had almost said,; who was there, saw how still she was, 
If) and Ro ‘What is your name, my 
| dear ?” 


lb 


| yourself?’ 


i 
ho is waiting to see you.’ 
Anne rushed to her mother’s room. 


Letty did not 


Then mamma came, and 


If you had seen Anne ten minutes after 


* Anne Daly March,’ said she at once. 
* And how old are you?” 
‘] am—I am—just as old as—the bars 
Then they all 
laughed. You must know that Anne had 
been greatly pleased a few days before, 
ecause her curly head just touched the 
second bar, and she had forgotten whether 
she was as tall or as old as that. 

* And what do you do all day, at home ?” 


I should think you were a baby 
This remark did not please 


‘No, indeed,’ said her mamma, ‘ Anne 
is nota baby. Anne goes to school this 
summer with Sarah Miles.’ 

* And do you study at school ?’ 

*Mo ma’am,’ said Anne. 

‘What do you do there?’ 

*O, I say about the bug.’ 

‘ What do you say about the bug?’ 

*B—u—g.’ Then they laughed again, 
though Anne could not tell why. 

‘Do you like to go to school ?’ contin- 
ued the lady. 

* Yes, Ma’am.’ 

‘What do you like to go for?’ 

Anne thought a moment, and then 
said, ‘ Because I have a good time at 
cre-ses. 

By and by Anne became tired of sit- 
ting still, and she whispered to her 
mamma, ‘Can I go out and pick some 
flowers ?” 

Miss Mary said she would go with her, 
so they both started together. Miss Mary 
took a pair of scissors to cut the stems. 


| 





strength of their caste feeling. A Euro- 
pean officer allowed an educated young 
native of a lower caste to enter a govern- 
ment office as a writer, .and to be seated 
near another writer, a Brahmin, on a chair. 
The rule among the Hindoos is, that the 
high castes only shall sit upon a seat, 
while the low castes must sit upon the 
floor, or the ground; and this indignity 
and disgrace, as the Brahmin regarded it, 
his proud spirit could not bear. Therefore 
he resigned his situation and salary of 
twenty-one rupees per month, taking an- 
other where his caste feelings would not 
be disturbed, though with a loss of two- 
thirds his former salary, receiving now 
only the small sum of seven rupees, or 
$3,50 per month. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





ANNIE’S VISIT TO HER GRAND- 
MOTHER. 


“ Do you think it will rain to-morrow, 
mamma?” How many times did the red 








tad set about some means of proving it; 
the sincere and glowing love that filled 
towards Jesus Christ, as her 






























































Annette, dé WM precious Saviour; and her earnest 
arn. ‘But te to serve and honor him, all may 
r fear some and acceptably follow her exam- 
to-morrow. And ‘even a child is known by his 
ieve omit 8, whether his work be pure, and 
uu shaltsbe titbe right.” None are too young 
im repestit #700 weak to do something for Jesus.— 
, might *? Treasury. 
, whieh hed HE WONDERS OF LIGHT. 

: ; ik only does light fly from the grand 
r, who filer of the day,’ with a velocity which 
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m and a half times greater than 
of a cannon-ball, but it darts 
very reflecting surface with a like 
» and reaches the tender structure 
tthe eye so gently, that,.as it falls upon 


lips open sorrowfully to ask that quesiton 


!and how at last, did the sweet voice almost 
But the rain heeded 
neither lip nor voice, and came madly down 


tremble into tears. 


beating the winow pane against which An- 
ne was flattening her little nose, drenchin 


rain not a bit more than the ducks. 


: 





golden 


&|whisked her fan about, though I don’t 
the ducks in the pond, who liked nothing ke Dipset a api wr on 


so much as to be drenched, and pelting 
away at the old straw hat of a barefoot boy 
who sood in the road squeezing the mud 
up between his toes, and minding the 


And so it rained, and rained, and Anne 
lay down with a heavy heart on her white 
bed, and just did not cry. But what do 
you think was the first thing she saw 
when she awoke in the morning? Was 
it a broad yellow ribbon that lay across 
her bed? No, indeed, it was real, bright, 

sunshine, and Anne jumped up 


Out doors, Anne was happier than ever. 
Her little feet dented the soft grass all 
about the yard, and then they went 
through the gate, and down the hill, and 
into the woods. Here were plenty of 
flowers, and Anne wanted to cut them 
herself, but soon found that her chubby 
hands could pull up the violets by the 
roots far easier than they could handle the 
scissors, so she gave them back to Miss 
Mary, and contented herself with holding 
the flowers that Miss Mary gave her. 
But though her hands were still, her 
tongue was not. ‘O, ’ats a noble one, 
Miss Mary.’ ‘0, Miss Mary don’t at 
smells elenani?’ ‘O, I shall give that to 
mamma, and two, free, to grandmamma.’ 
Not till both hands were full was she 
willing to trot home. Then she went in- 
to the house very eager to give away a 
part of her flowers, and to put the others 
into a vase. 

‘Dear Anne,’ said her grandmamma, 
‘how warm you are, aren’t yon >” 

‘Feel of me, and see,’ said Anne, 
putting up her chin to have her hat un- 
tied. 

‘You have been out too long, I am 
afraid.’ 

*No, course, Tan I have this fan?’ 
and Anne sat down on her cricket, while 
Miss Mary arranged the flowers, and 


think she was much cooler. 
* Bufal fan, isn’t it grandmamma?’ but 
grandmamma did not hear. 
‘Tan 1 have this fan a long while ?” 
* You may have it till you go home,’ 
said Miss Mary, and the whisking, and 
opening and shutting of the fan went on 
again quietly for a few minutes. 
‘There! there goes my thread again,’ 
said her mamma, as the spool went roll- 
ing across the floor and under the sofa. 
* 1 wish I had a little bag to put it in.’ 
‘Tll make you one, mamma,’ said 


Anne. 


all sizes, but it was a very good bag for |; 
all that. 


and then the long lashes drooped over 
the heavy eyes, and the little head rested 
on her mamma’s knee. 
finished the prayer in her heart, and laid 





‘O, it is no matter about it now,’ said 


mamma. 


*I make you one in a minute,’ persisted 
Miss Mary gave her a bit of cal- 
co, and a needle and thread, and she 


sewed and sewed, and made the strangest 
looking bag you ever saw. 
any corners, and there wasn’t any open- 
ing, and there wasn’t any room to 
anything in, if there had been one, and | ,,% means ora ne 


There weren’t | o¢ 


put 


gorThe first pre 





D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


8. 


MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


— AND— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 


mium over all competitors, at the Fair 
bie Mechanic A iation, at the Na- 


the Mass. Ch 





tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
| facturers. 


w method of Voicing known only to 





Before Anne went home, I am sorry to 


When she knelt 


** Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep” — i 


So her mamma 


Anne in bed sound asleep. 


{ and 
| distinct instruments : or, by use cf the coupler, the two 
banks of keys may be playe 
the ‘ront set only. 


ave in removing the harsh 


the stitches went all over it, and were of | and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
trument, and rendering the toues full, clear, and organ- 
ike. 
performer to execute the most rapid music without bluir- 
{ ing the tones. 
| pression. 
say she became alittle cross, and yet I don’t | 
know that 'she was very much to blame, | Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
for I suppose she was so tired that she | **:, 
could not well help it. 


that night, she said ;— 


The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 


The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


It is arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
wer set running an octave higher than the other, 
may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 


at the same time by use of 
This connecte¢ with the Pedal Bass, 
ill produce the effect of a large organ, and is enfficiently 


heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is “esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of 


wer as the 
hurch Instrument, when used without the Pedals 
Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 





THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
—oR— 


SECOND CONVERSION. 


e 





HE undersigned has in press, to be issued in October, 
a volume with the above caption. Let no one be 
startled by its name. 

IT I8 A BOOK OF EXPERIENCE, 


and pre-eminently a book for the times ; exhibiting the 
way of 


0 


SANCTIFICATION BY FAITH ; 


Historical in its basis, logical inits connexion, practical 
in its aims, and life-like in its illustrations. The forth- 
coming work is from the pen of 


REV. W. E. BOARDMAN. 


That it will provoke di 
of opinion among the wise and good, we have no doubt — 
Let it doso. Truth is not afraid of the light. The work 
is clearly based on the ‘sure foundation,’ and will stand 
the severest testof criticism. Christian hearts are yearn- 
ing for something higher and more sanctifying than the 
experience or teachings of the past, and which is only 
found where Christ in his fulness is revealed to the soul. 
This work will meet the inquiries of that increasingly 
large class in our midst, and disclose the steps by which 
SECOND CONVEKSION is reached. 

It will contain 300 pages 12mo, and be ptinted and 
bound in the best style of the art. Price $1. A liberal 
discount to the trade, from whom orders are solicited. 


HENRY HOYT, 
NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
Ww 


I 


i and elicit diff 
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A BEAUTIFUL GEM. 

This Day Published, 
SAFE HOME; 
OR, THE LAST DAYS AND HAPPY DEATH OF 
FANNIE KENYON. 
With an Introduction by Prof Lincoln,of Brown University. 
18mno., flexible cloth covers, 25 cts,, gilt 31 cts. 
of igp little work was originally written only for private 
circulation, and while in manuscript was in several 
instances, the writer says, ** Sanctitied to the awakening 
and conversion of souls.’ It isa delightful narrative of 
a remarkable little girl, and 1s recommended to the at- 
tention particularly of Sabbath Schools. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington street, Boston. 
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HILLSIDE FARM; 
oR, 
Home Influences Illustrated. 


“* Cristian NURTURE”? must have ite beginnings and 
early growth at the fireside. 
the man, hs matured life taking bias and shape at the 
knee of his mother. E k or treatise therefore 
which stirs the public conscience in the direction of home 
influence, is a positive acquisition to the li of the 
age. The volume just issued 


Is A LIFE SKETCH, 


and drawn from Home Scenes in happy New England.— 
In the history of two families is seen the power of religion 
in one, and its absence inthe other. The contrast tells 
its own story. 

IT IS A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY, THE WHOLE 
FAMILY, inthe widest sense of the termgand as such, 
should have a circulation at broad as the Jand. I* costs 
but 38 cents, and can be read through in anevening. It 
is also beautifully illustrated, making it doubly accepta- 
ble to youthful readers. 

HENRY HOYT, 


38—3w 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE FAITHFUL PROMISER. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THIS IN- 
VALUABLE DEVOTIONAL WORK. 


It is printed on extra large type—making it easy for 
old as well as youngeyes. No ‘ lover of good things’ can 
fail to appreciate such a volume as this, filled asit is 
with the very essence of all good—unfolding to the reader 
freshness and fulness for each day in the year. Every 
page is filled with vital and invigorating helps in tne 


F 
factory being 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 


equal if not superior to +4 M 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT 


CHICKERING & SONS 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & C 


As is the child, so will be | 7 


may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
made in the most complete and thorou s 


xperienced and skillful workmen. 
n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
anufacturer, and guaran 
SATISFACTION, 
Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 


ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit our 
Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instrumente 


n exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 
As a still further guarantet to the public as to the ex- 


cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
b 
forte Manufacturers in Bostun, who have examined our 


eg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 


nstruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 

A. W. LADD & CO. 

GEORGE HEWS. 

WOUDWARD & BROWN. 
0. 





MELODEONS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 


purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 


esire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 


obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 


rders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 


| rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfac- 
| tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave 
Scroll legs, 5 octave 
Piano style, 5 octa 
Piano style, extra fini 
Piano style, carved le; 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave...... ere 
Organ Melodeon 
Organ Melodeon, extra fin 
Pedal Bass Melodeon......-....ee+.0+- 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 








? 


“ey 





ish. 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 


Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 


Re: T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, says: 
Within the past four years I have used and dispos- 
ed of above five hundred bottles, but am now out. Please 
send me a fresh suppiy (through the Mission Rooms) as 
soon as you can, say two hundred bottles. I dare not be 
without it myself, and there are endless calls for it, both 
by Karens and Burmans. 1 always take it with me into 
the jungles, and have frequent occasions to use it both on 
myself and others. One night, while sleeping in an open 
Zayat, | was awoke by a most excruciating pain in my 
foot. Onexamination | found | had been bitten by a 
Centipede. 1 imme: iately applied the Pain Kaller; and 
found instant relief. In less than an hour I was again 
asleep. 

Rev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, writes :— 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain Killer 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our resi- 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable proper- 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel safe 
to be without it tor a single day. Only a few nights 
since Mrs. Van Mcter was stung by a scorpion, and in- 
tense pain was instantaneous throughout the arm, and 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the continu- 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 
at intervals during the mght, the alarming symptoms 
were subdued, ard in the mormung only a slight soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

1 gave itina severe case of Fever and Ague, sccording 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking it up 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it. 

Mr. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, “ Perry 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable medi- 
cine, and most people here that have used it entertain a 
high opinion of its wo th.’’ 

Bompay, December 4th 1857. 

Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold the 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and hi pe to 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith find 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India London 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you soon for 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. Yours cw, 

Dossa.noy, MeRwanses, & Co. 





heavenward journey, and that increasingly large class in 
our midst who love the Lord Jesus, and cling to his prom- 
ises, will desire to possess a copy of this new treasures. 


HENRY HOYT, 


42-3 9 CORNHILL. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Bostor 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVS 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most nable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
In greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 
t 








A NEW SOOK EVERY WEEK. 


URING the next three months, the AMERICAN 8. 
8. UNION, will issue a new voluma 


Every Saturday. 
The first in the Series entitled 
COOPER GENT, 
THIS DAY received. 


HENRY HOYT, 
28—3w No. 9 


Cornhill. 





MODEL SINGING BOOK. 


‘ASON’S Co: tional music book,—the New Car- 
MINA 8aCRA,—now universally admired and used— 


For sale by 
J. K. MILLER, 











Anne, running to pick up the spool. 


229 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MELBURNE AuRTRALIA, May 14, 1858. 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 

*ee* The‘ S. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, and the 
** State of Maine,’’ with 48 boxes of your valuable Pain 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at 10s 

x dozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, bu’ we 

ope bao will be in time for us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipments 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whom 
would each have taken the whole 102 boxes if we would 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your 
Pain Killer. Send us —— shipments, **** 

e NBWELL, Hoorer & STEVENS, 





B. G. MORRIS, 

GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 
Account Book Manufacturer. 
Rooms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House 
Winter Street, Boston. 


LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of every description, 

in Ancient and Modern Designs, executed with neat- 
ness and despatch. Music, Periodicals, and old books 
neatly repaired a! und to order. Edge Gilding 
and Marbling for the Trade. Particular attention given 
to gilding Letter and Note Paper, &c. Estimates ten~- 
dered to Authors and Publishers. Foreign 
tered and Accented in the Neatest style. 

A Gentlemen’s Libraries Repaired 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 





THE BUNYAN TABLEAUX. 


PEN EVERY NIGHT AT THE MELODEON. 
Also on WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOONS, at 3 


o’clock. 
e work of Art was pointed by 
the eminent American % y» Kyle, 
Crosby, Church, Dallas, Dar'y, and Pa’ gen: is 
pee tte by the leading Lagrnaee eo lh and 
eminent judges, tobe superior to any work ever 
exhibited in th: peeges 

Admission 25 cents ildren half-price. 


This sublime and w 
Huntin - 





Doors open at 7 1-2 ; Mirror will move at 8o0’clock, pre- 
cisely. ROBERT J. GREENWOOD, 
dete Manager and 
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THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











employed him to saw his wood, and carry it 
up to his room. After awhile another young 
man employed him to saw and roy . his 
wood. Another student hired him to black his 
shoes and boots, and a fourth hired him to car- 
ry his water. Indeed, Lucien was so very ha 
y whenever he was’ busily engaged, that in 
ess than two weeks he became general sweep- 
er, wood-sawyer, water-carrier, and boot-black 
to the college. 
About haifa mile from the institution arose 
a beautiful eminence, which the students called 
‘Hermit’s Hill.’ Upon the very apex of this 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 21, 1858. 











WHAT PERSEVERANCE ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 
The history of eminent men oftener shows 
that they owe their success and greatness 
more to determination an perseverance than to 


hat to be good fortune, or “ luck,” as 
pepeeennen Wy 00 get Sete ‘ hill Lucien built him a small dormttory ; and, 


neh. Hove Or eer ie he inthe ES before the beginning of the summer, was ready 
of a learned man, which will illustrate to our t> Scetneliée his ttudies, ‘Tle ‘dékiiory' wes 
readers what we mean by the above remark.— | built of small black oak logs, and covered with 
In an old college building in one of our South- | gy on = pene > ~ 
ern States, a painting may be seen of a vene-| Poles. it was daubed with mortar. t one 
rable man, oe Shiai seisean the founder of end stood a stick-and-clay chimney; at the 


yen sae . lige other hung a rude shutter outside the door.— 
the institution. The Doctor was in his day |-The furniture of this cozy little establishment 


very highly respected for his piety and learn- | was according to the means of the architect. 
ing. The picture represents him dressed in| He — =— May — = thus 
the costume of old times, with a white cravat,|Co™menced a literary career, which was as 
: | successful as it was brilliant. His dormitory 
# long black velvet vest reaching below : the | was in full view of the college buildings. Late 
hips, short pantaloons, and long dark stockings | at night, ‘ when coarser souls were wrapped in 
with knee buckles, and home made shoes.— | sleep,’ the light of his lamp, shining dim] 
There he sits resting his hands upon the top of Sangh he ve of his og es 
: : egians that Livingston was pouri y 
ae cane, sureaaeee by ace . young MEM | lessons: and the dawn of day found him heap- 
who are reciting to him a lesson in Latin. |ing up literary treasures with a success almost 
Well, one cold day in the winter of 1840, a geting — ams yr — 
; _|his own hands. He was not ashamed or afrai 
panne dap sing a sg Page yen “0 |of labor. In three sessions he passed through 
ing upon this painting. pling preparatory department, and entered the 
and bare-footed, and had upon him neither coat| Freshman class. Four years from this time, 
or vest or cravat. His long hair hung down having outstripped all his competitors in the in- 
over his forehead and swarthy face, and he ap- | tellectual race, on the 30th of September, 1845, 
peared altogether the most unpromising speci- —— tt graduated with the highest 
men of a country boy you would be likely to eens seahscnamne ti i 
meet in a day’s journey. But talent and true| This young man afterwards became a profes- 
worth are not made up of good looks, and it |® in one of our colleges. Here we see what 
S ? | * . . . 
does not follow that necessarily a poorly-dress- |*PPlication and perseverance will sometimes 
ed, sunburnt boy is a clown. So in this case, | accomplish. Who would have supposed that 
a pereon judging from his sppearance of the the poor, sunburnt, ignorant lad, standing be- 
character and ability of this lad as he stood | fore the portrait in the college hall, who sawed 
gazing at the picture, would most likely have | ¥°04, carried water, and blacked boots to sup- 
formed a very incorrect estimate of them. The | Port himself while obtaining his education, was 
lad’s name was Lucien Livingston. As he| destined through his own exertions to become 


stood as we have described in the college hall, | * learned professor, honored and respected by 


a number of students entered to pass to the | all who knew him. Let his history serve as an 
recitation room. But we will give the rest of example for the young. 

Livingston's early history as we find it in one 
of our Western magazines. 


* Halloo, fellows ; here’s a wild man!’ said 
one of the three students, who entered the | 
hall, on their way to the library-room. | 

‘Sure enough, gentlemen ; that’s a wild man, 
certain ! Where do you reckon he came from ?” 
replied another. f 

* No, young gentlemen, I am not a wild man,’ 
answered Lucien ; ‘| was jest a lookin’ at this | 
pictur of some old schoolmaster.’ 

These three students, intuitively understand- | 
ing each other, and resolved on having some 
sport with their wild man, invited Livingston | 
down to a vacant recitation-room, in the first 
story, where they knew they would find ‘some 
of the boys.’ He innocently acccpted their in- 
vitation, and was conducted immediately to the 
first floor. 

‘Here, fellows, let me introduce you to 
young Mr. Heathen,’ shouted one of his con- 
ductors. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Heathen? responded 
the boys, blandly. 

*Young men, I’m no heathen—I’m_ no wil 
man,’ said Lucien. ‘1 come from away down 
here in the country. Thar’s no schools down | b vali ger h? 
thar; and I hern that Mr. Doak had acollig up| —°Y Opemng the upper or ny pe 
here in these parts; and I’ve come up here to| A room is easier ventilated by opening the 
try and get some larnin’. I’m no wild man; 1| upper sash ; because the hot, vitiated air, which 
tell you I ain't.’ always a towards the ceiling, can escape 

s Livingston uttered these words, in a calm | Ore €asiiy. ; , 
un eel tone of voice, the big tears| By which means is a hot room more quickly 
coursed each other down his sunburnt cheeks, | °°0!¢d—by opening the upper or lower sash ? 
What eloquence in tears! These tears finish-|._ hot room is cooled more ee —— 
ed the sport of the students immediately, and | '"& the a ay a the _ hes can 
interested their feelings in behalf of Lucien, prmetinn aa. at the lower part of the room 

ountry boy. 4 - w 
. ew to ue expect to educate yourself, Why does the wind dry damp linen? 
here ? asked one of the students, with a degree | |. Because dry wind, like a dry sponge, im- 
of kindness. ibes the particles of vapor from the surface of 

Wel oped Tac, expert. to won| MN Ae ey as 
wp hee Heaney Sam seme, and gut clang | ter than the lower parts of the buildings ? 

Thus ended the scene in the recitation-room, |_, Because the air of the building ascends, and 
and Lucien walked out into the woodland which | #!! the cool air which can enter through the 
surrounded the institution. doors and windows keeps to the floor til! it has 


- ._ | become heated.— Dr. Brewer’s Guideto Science. 
There was a young man in college at this| 


time preparing for the ministry. His name} - 
was Andrew Edwards. Walking through the | THE HAG. 
college grounds, late in the evening, he saw a! ‘This curious little fish, about four or five 
youth sitting in the branches of a large oak, | inches in length, seems to be the parasite and 
which had recently been torn up by a storm.— | scourge of the shark. [t fixes itself on the 
He halted, looked at him well, and saw that it | shark by creating a vacuum with its lips. Once 
was Lucien Livingston, reading a small pocket) firmly fixed, it lacerates the monster’s blood 
Testament. Edwards listened. Lucien was} and fat But, being unprovided with defensive 
reading the fourteenth chapter of John’s Gos-| armature, and having no agility to escape its 

1: ‘Let not your heart be troubled: ye be-| own enemies, Providence has provided it with 
ieve in God, believe also in me.’ And again,| the power of emitting an excrement, which, 
‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that | adhering in the slime of its skin, shrouds and 
will Ido.’ ‘If ye shall ask anything in my | hides it from sight. This substance is so abun- 
name, I will do it.” And again, ‘1 will not dant that it surrounds the animal to the dis- 
leave you comfortless: [ will come to you.’—| tance of eighteen inches or two feet, and is so 
Edwards remained motionless, still listening to | disgusting to all the inhabitants of the waters 
Lucien. At the conclusion of the chapter he | that none will come near it. Thus the hag is, 
fell on his knees in prayer to Almighty God. in one respect, a sort of sea-skunk. 
Lucien commenced in his own simple way, by 
telling the Lold that he was a poor boy, with- 
out ftfends—that he was very ignorant, and 
ardently desired an education—that he looked 
to him for direction and assistance in all things. y 
He continued, by asking the Lord to take care | here ? 
of him; to pardon all his sins; to give him fa- *I do not know—what is his name ?’ said the 
vor in the eyes of the teachers and students of | Lieutenant on duty. The name was given, and 
the college; to give him some employment, |the record exhibited it, with ‘ drunk and dis- 
and, finally, to open a way for him into the orderly’ attached as the charge. 
school. He concluded Pe himself} ‘Can I see him a moment—he is my father ” 
body and soul unto the . — Lucien arose | was the response, and the young man was con- 
from his knees, and went to a farm-house in| ducted to the iron cage where the father had 
the , where he was taken care of | been confined since morning, now sobered and 
during the night. in his right mind. 

Lucien returned ‘Father,’ said the visitor, ‘ Jane is dead ”” 
The young man choked at the sentence, 








VARIETY. 


————= 


EVERY DAY FACTS. 


Why is there always a strong draught under 
the door and through the crevices on each 
side 


Because the cold air rushes from the hall to 
supply the void in the room caused by the es- 
cape of the warm air up chimney, etc. 

Why is there always a draught through the 
window crevices ? 

Because the external air, being colder than 
the air of the room we occupy, rushes through 
the window crevices to supply the deficiency 
caused by the escape of the warm air up the 
chimney, ete. 

If you open the lower sash of a window there 
is more draught than if you open the upper 
sash. Explain the reason of this. 

If the lower sash be open, cold, external air 
will rush freely into the room and cause a great 
draught inward ; but if the upper sash be open, 
q) the heated air of the room will rush out, and of 
course, there will be less draught inward. 

y which means is a room better ventilated 





‘IS FATHER HERE?’ 


A young man came into a city station house 
esterday afternoon, and inquired: ‘Is father 


to the institution next morn- 
ing, soon after breakfast. One of the students 





while the strong-nerved father vented his grief 
in tears and loud expressions of sorrow. 

While the sister and daughter lay upon her 
dying bed the father had sinigsd in liquid po- 
tations that dethroned reason, and had been ar- 
rested and confined in the station house. ‘The 
son asked for his release, and the kind-hearted 
officer opened his prison door, and with a word 
of comfort and warning, set him free. Such 
are some of the daily scenes a ‘Local’ meets 
with in his daily rounds. 


might have wasted. And not only wasted 
money, but time—precious, bese time, and 
formed habits of idleness and dissipation, which 
cling to the unfortunate r, as the fa- 
bled burning shirt of Nessus clung to him who 
once put iton. Yes, save your money, young 
man, and spend your leisure hours at home 
with your mother and sisters, occupy yourself 
with earnest and judicious study, and instead 
of being a hewer of wood and a drawer of wa- 
ter, you will stand a chance of taking rank with 
the great, p d, and h d ones of the 





THE TEXT THAT TOOK HOLD. 


Over the mantle-piece in a drunkard’s home 
hung one or two ornamental cards, each con- 
taining a few verses of a hymn which his child 
had received ina Ragged school, and which 
were fastened up by the little boy as a choice 
treasure. The father had seen them a hundred 
times over, and never heeded them; but he 
was laid upon a sick bed, and then a text from 
Scripture quoted in one of these verses first 
caught his eye, and found its way to his heart. 
He desired the child to bring his Bible, and 
see if the quotation was correct. He then read 
on, and a visit from the Scripture reader, oc- 
curring soon afterward, was received with gra- 
titude, for his old companions had deserted 
him. It pleased God to raise him once more 
to health, and he has now renounced infidelity, 
is an attendant at God’s house, has prospered 
in the world, and has become the father of a 
hap y family—all owing to the ‘text that took 
ho hi upon him.’—Scripture Reader’s Journal. 


The little “ Miss,” at three years old, 
Plays with her dojl, and prattles ; 

The little “ Master,” stout and bold, 
Plays with his drum and rattles. 


The “ Youth,” detesting musty books, 
Loves romping with the lasses ; 

And “ Miss-Grown-older” studies looks, 
And plays with looking-glasses. 


The “ Beauty,” full of haughty airs, 
When young, plays at tormenting ; 
The“ Worldling” plays with stocks and shares, 
And often is “ repenting.” 
The “ Merchant” plays, with pen and ink, 
A game of calculation, 
Although he may be on the brink 
Of deadly speculation. 


The “ Doctors” play with draught and pill, 
With now and then “ a griper ;” 

The patient, though, must pay the bill, 
And thus he plays the piper. 


The “ Lawyer” plays with legal rule, 
With skin and tape to boot, sir ; 

And while his clients “ play the fool,” 
He ties them hand and foot, sir. 


And “ Bank Directors,” they too play 
Their game of wicked scheming ; 
And blow up bubbles that soon burst, 

To show that they were dreaming. 


A PAITHFUL DOG. 


We were informed yesterday, by a reliable 
person, of a singular incident that occurred a 
few days ago at Huron, astation on the Detroit 
jand Toledo railroad. A little girl about two 
| years of age, a child of a brakeman living near 
| the road, got upon the track, and was in the act 
| of crawling across the timbers that span a cat- 
|tle guard, when an express train appeared in 

sight, coming at full speed. The engineer saw 
the child and whistled down the brakes, but 
| the train was under such headway and so near, 
| its destruction would have been certain had not 
|a little dog, a playmate of the child’s, ran out, 
| caught the child by its dress and dragged it 
from the track into the ditch, where it held it | 
a | until the train passed by! This is one of the| 

TOUCHING INCIDENT. most remarkable occurrences we have heard in | 

The Auburn Advertiser relates that about a/% long time, and one we could hardly credit, | 
month since, the Rev. Mr. Brown, recently a|Coming from a less reliable source.—Detroit 
student in the Auburn Theological Seminary, |2dvertiser. 
and for a short time chaplain of the State Pri-| 
son, died of consumption. His widow went to| A CAT STORY. 
live with a relative at Palmyra. She hada; Two years anda half ago, one of our citi- 
promising boy of three years—her only child. | zens, to oblige a firiend, the captain of a ship 
In imitation of his father’s calling, he would | about to sail for the West Indies, gave him a 
often imagine himself a preacher, and go cat for the purpose of keeping the vermin on 
through with the forms of reading, praying, | board in proper subjection. Pussy, during the 
singing, and preaching, as though he was a_ intervening time, voyaged to Calcutta, thence 
real minister, and in church. Last Saturday |to Liverpool, back to Bombay, thence to 
morning, after he had, in his make-believe! Charleston, S. C., and finally to Boston. A 
style, read in his little Bible, and knelt down | few days after the arrival of the ship at this 
and gone through with the form of a prayer, he | port, the former owner of the cat was sitting at 
said to his uncle, | breakfast, when in walked tabby, the same as 

‘Now I am going to go home to see my | if she had never been away from home, and af- 
dear father.’ ter a general review of the premises she came 

The uncle smiled at the childish suggestion, | and jumped on the knees of the master of the 
and told the little fellow he guessed he would household, as had been her wont in old times. 
not get there that day. | The story is a curious evidence of attaehment 

‘Yes I will, said the boy, ‘I’m going to see to locality in the animal, and a singular proof 
him to-day.’ of its retention of memory.— Boston paper. 

In the course of half an hour, the uncle and | 
nephew went out near the bank of the canal to | THE CHILD’S MISTAKE. 
gather some berries. While unobserved by ’ nal 
his guardian, the boy fell into the canal and| During the past summer a gentleman, living 
was soon after taken out a corpse! He had | Pot far from ‘our parsonage,’ harnessed his 
gone to see his father. horse to a carriage one hot Sabbath afternoon, 

|to go visiting. Having hitched his horse to 
a | the tying-post while he was busily engaged in 
THE NEGRO AND BEAR. getting ready, his little boy, under three years 

The following good story of a negro’s first of age, climbed into the wagon, soon after 
meeting with a bear is told by Colonel] ——,| which a tremendous clap of thunder came, 
who had spent some of his fortune and life in scaring the horse, making him break loose and 
the woods of Florida : | instantly turn the carriage bottom side up, with 

The colonel had a black fellow, a good-na- | the little fellow underneath the wreck. The 
tured, creature, who, one morning, was stroll- | father soon extricated his boy, who was not at 
ing through the woods, whistling and roaring all injured, but who looked up earnestly into 
as he went, when suddenly he spied a bear | his father’s face and asked, ‘Fader, what did [ 
whose looks he didn’t exactly like. Dick look- | do that the funder hitme?” He thought that 
ed at his new friend, and the bear (on his|the thunder had hit him. 
rump) at his. Dick’s eyes began to stick out | 
a feet. ‘Who's dat? cried Dick. * Who's 
dat ? again cried Dick, shaking all over. Bruin 
began to approach. Dick pulled heels for the | 
first tree and the bear after him. Dick was | 
upon the cypress, and the bear scratching close 
atter him. Dick moved out on a limb, the bear | 
followed—till the limb began to bend. ‘ Now, | 
see here, if you come any farder, dis limb | 
break. Dere! dere! I told you so.’ As Dick | 
had said, the limb broke, and down came the 
bear and Dick. ‘Dere, you black imp, I tole | 
you so; dis is all your fault. Yer broke your | 
neck, and 1’ll just take you to Massa Colonel.’ 





All wicked people play their games 
Of trick, and cunning bother, 

And do their very best to cheat— 
To take-in one another. 


Then, boys and girls, both great and small, 
Though oft you play, or rarely, 

In all the mystic “ Games of Life,” 
Be sure that you play fairly. 














THE CANDID THIEF. 
Dodging the door of a Counsel Catch, 
A thief observed ’twas on the latch, 
Popp’d in, and quick again pass’d out, 
With wig, and gown, and riding coat: 
Then wrote to let the lawyer know 
That he had served him so and so : 
Adding Postscript—‘ I might have taken 
Coke upon Littleton and Bacon ; 

But law’s to me superfluous study, 
For I 8m rogue enough already.’ 


oa A Mr. Downing, of Red Wing, Minnesota, 
GIRLS. was pursued by a mad ox, and enly saved him- 
There are two kinds of girls, one is the kind = aecly te b ae _ 4... oped _ 
+ oak refered erry bee ie aad ne cafety, looking down with little ee 
chief delight is such things; the other is the| msi cn a ro d Pf his Sar 
kind that appear best at home, the girls that are te ry Linc am butting the butt of the 
cheering in the dining room, the sick room, and | el Whare ase ABs hes 
all the precincts of home. They differ widely ‘ ‘ 
in character. One is often a torment ai home 
as the other is a blessing. Now it does not 
necessarily follow that there should be two 
classes of girls. The right education will 
modify both a little, and unite their characters 
in one. 











Some blunders which have been made by 
bad spellers are quite ludicrous. One on clos- 
ing a letter says: ‘I would write further, but I 
have a pane in my head.’ Of course he had a 
piece of glass in his head! Another—a shoe- 
maker, sending to a friend an account of a 
consuming fire, says—‘I have lost my awl ’— 


SAVE IT. 


Quite a devastating conflagration there must 
Yes, young man, save it. Put it in a safe | have been! 
poo and add to it often. We refer to the| ‘The sheep in the meadow, and the axe in 
alf dime you were on the point of exchanging 


the forest, alike contribute their ‘ chops’ for the 


for a ‘drink.’ Get a stout box made, and when- | benefit of man. 


ever you are tempted to spend your coin fora 
useless indulgence, drop it into said box in- 
stead, and listen to its musical jingle. Ah! 
you have no idea how three cent bits, and half 
dimes and quarters count up. But try this 
savings bank for a year, and then count your 
coin, and you will learn how much money you 


‘Come, Bob, how much have you cleared by 
your speculations ” ‘Cleared! answered Bob, 
with a frown, ‘ why, I’ve cleared my pockets.’ 

Punch says that the characteristic of a time- 
piece is modesty rather than ene for ‘ it 







THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 8. 
AS just added to its list of more than a 

H ‘oun » several new and vera 

books. Among these are the following :— S 

ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Lite, 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of « Helen’ ett » 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice todo Gal 
‘Letters to yung Communicants, on Christ, 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new 
gravings. cents. a 

This is an intensely inte: book. 

— ee 


WAL NUMPS; or, the Tri 
Principles. With fine original ilutrations, ya 
Kept. iy 


40 cents. 
WILLIS ees or, Two Secrets wa 
with three new engravings. Thig 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 mae 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. Rev. ¢ 
Ai author of ‘Happy Choice,’ re . 
the 





















































































Sinner,’ and several other books of Siciety, | 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. yUMBI 
BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGER 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22 cents, P 
oa Same» the eae Family, dividea a 
chapters, w: two origi e 
conta. “ee a OLS! 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the ‘Uther ‘ 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Bec onings,’ ¢ g —_— 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three Very expreniy 
e vi 122 pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents, 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leigury 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. bow 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs, ‘Do yo 
pcan Book. For Charlotte and Ellen, Bus 
stories are just as good for any other children, of her coa 
cents. 
TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jeasig his head ¢ 
er. 144 pp. 25 cents. woman ju 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word tog 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, store on \ 
MOSES H. SARGENT. Treasurer _? 
No. 13 Cornhill, Bost, ‘Yes: 
15—tf ‘Not pe 
—————. ith h 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL wes oct 
AS long been manufactured by a practical Mrs. B., , 
and every ounce of it under his own eye, with M 
able accuracy and care. It is sealed and protestes lawyer, 
w from feits, ani quently can be ‘Indeed 
as genuine, without adulteration. 1t supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of aj: then?’ 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, h i 4 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient ‘Why 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients in gl id 
vanced stages of the disease. As time makes there friend ; ‘: 
wider and better known, this medicine has , 
come the best reliance of the afflicted, from better illu 
of the American peasant to the palaces of European ° 
Throughout this entire country, in every state ne cold, win¢ 
and indeed almost every hamlet it con C 
PgcrToraL is known as the best of all remedies tor ber, about 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries * : 
is extensively used by their most intelligent going his 
If there is any dependence on what men of every 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust peor, rage 
senses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
eld to it: if we can depend on the assurance of intel step, weer 
gent physicians, whose business is to know; in walked u 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it in F 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of ‘cause of hi 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsie yin that she ° 
andthe unmistakable benetit conferred on thousands as 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation | turned. ou 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been . 
—_ the Beyereeaeg have failed, and rine Gray, anc 
as gained friends every trial, conferred benefity 
the afflicted they oon aver, forget, and ‘What 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. ‘The y 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Oh, ines 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMI? *] don’ 
Lowell, Mass, , rd 
And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, with marn 
@—ly ‘Have | 
aed ee ee - a 8 ’ 
XT EVERY FAMILY £§ I don 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF ther 4 ~~ 
GROVER & BAKER’§ : 
‘Have 





SEWING MACHINES, 


I[\HE reasons why the preference is given to the 
T ER & < 

















































































Gray ?? 


AKEK machine, are the following: ‘ N 

FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT I o, n 
ORDER than any other machine. a ‘ 

SECORD— Hs makes : seam which will aot Brag “JZ 0 

AVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

'THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thu: four or fiv 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the and made 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of spools, to all varieties of work. wanted to 

Ape sa vet same Machine runs silk, linen # fall 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. i 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as my tick fr 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to Iwas idle 
Washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine ismamMe any | 
beautiful than any other made, either by hand or 
chine. out, and I 

Twenty Patterns to Select From Well 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. ‘A 

In making remittances, Drafts must be made papll me. Hov 
to the Order of THE GROVER & ¢ ‘T don’t 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 

PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS § ™m Gra 
P a Street, . . 4 Thave had 

95 Broadway . . New Yor 

730 Chestnut Street, . Ph *You ar 

dis Ih truth 
GRECIAN PAINTING, the face ; 

AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON G Sally w: 








J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Bo 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 
Pea the following Finz ENGRAVING 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of / 
rules to paint each, colors used and how 
Size plate. 
14x18 | OST 
cor a 
3x1 
10x9 te! 
9x10 
9xll 











Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
a a Yard, 

e Happy Family, 
Les O rs Raby . 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 
The Letter Bird, 

Age and weer 16x22‘ 
Also two beautiful Crayon Studies,Longfell 
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i |peans Subscribers cordially invite all who 
or play upon their piano-fortes, to visit 
rooms, whenever they wish, particularly on 
aud Saturday afternoons, at 484 Wa+snincTo™ 
STON, where may be seen SQUARE, GRAND, 
LOR, GRAND, ORTHEON, and UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTE_ On ExuiiT10N, on Fos Sud 
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No. 22 School Street. 
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BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,95 
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always keeps its hands before its 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, 
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a” Beatrice Cenci. Exe y ed and 
33 j One of « 
pom d was | 
FREE ENTERTAINMENT FOR the corner 
Youne. the old we 
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a ff, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION + Sth 
A FAMILY PAPER portunity 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Se Ming of 
tarianism, No Controversy: old woma: 
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